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RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL DE- 
PARTMENT, NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 



By Honorable Oscar S. Straus 



The contest between capital and labor is as old as the human 
race, and very likely will continue as long as there is employer and 
workman. Early in the history of our country, that rugged re- 
former, who stood for much of the liberty we enjoy to-day, Roger 
Williams, said: "What are all the wars and contentions about, ex- 
cept for larger bowls and dishes of porridge?" That is putting the 
question in a very graphic form. This struggle for the dishes of 
porridge is still going on, and unfortunately very often through clash 
and strikes the dish gets broken and neither side gets any of the 
porridge. We want to save the porridge; we want the dishes to 
be so large that labor will get its full share, we know that capital 
will take care of itself. In these industrial contests there are other 
interests at stake than labor and capital — the general public, 
greater in numbers than either of these. The Civic Federation 
believed that if it organized a machinery which contained within 
itself the representatives of both the laborers and the employers, 
and associated with these two the representatives of the general 
public, it would have the true basis for the solution of the labor 
question. You have heard from capital and labor. I am here 
as the representative of the general public. 

The Industrial Department of the National Civic Federation 
is composed of twelve men representing the employers, twelve men 
representing labor, and twelve men representing the general public. 
At the head of these three groups of the Civic Federation stand 
Grover Cleveland, Senator Hanna, and Samuel Gompers. This 
is the only semi-public office ex-President Cleveland has accepted 
since he retired from the office of President of the United States. 
The purpose and the objects of the National Civic Federation ap- 
pealed to his heart. His acceptance and co-operation have been 
to us a tower of strength and an inspiration for our difficult task. 

The Civic Federation feels there is a possibility of inaugurating 
a great work, of promoting a better feeling and better relations 
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between the employers and the workmen, and thereby removing 
some of the chief obstacles militating against industrial peace. We 
have been criticised; peacemakers always are I want to answer 
one or two criticisms that have been made in reference to our 
organization. One of the misconceptions is that the Civic Fed- 
eration is a board of arbitration. Its purpose is to mediate, to 
conciliate, and only in very exceptional cases, when requested by 
both sides, to arbitrate between capital and labor. It has been 
said that the existence of such a body would stimulate laborers to 
threaten to strike or to strike or to make demands which otherwise 
they would not make, with the hope that the subject might be 
brought before this body, and that they might thereby gain con- 
cessions which otherwise they could not hope to secure. It might 
as well be said that preventives and curatives stimulate disease. 
It has also been stated that we promote the organization of labor, 
and that organized labor stimulates strikes. The Civic Federa- 
tion's platform or statement of objects distinctly provided that its 
province would embrace unorganized as well as organized labor. 
The scope of the Federation is embodied in the By-Laws : 

"The scope and province of this Department shall be to do 
what may seem best to promote industrial peace and prosperity; 
to be helpful in establishing rightful relations between employers 
and workers ; by its good offices to endeavor to obviate and prevent 
strikes and lock-outs, to aid in renewing industrial relations where 
a rupture has occurred. 

"That at all times representatives of employers and workers, 
organized or unorganized, should confer for the adjustment of 
differences or disputes before an acute stage is reached, and thus 
avoid or minimize the number of strikes or lock-outs. 

"That mutual agreements as to conditions under which labor 
shall be performed should be encouraged, and that when agree- 
ments are made, the terms thereof should be faithfully adhered to, 
both in letter and spirit, by both parties. 

"This Department, either as a whole or a sub-committee by it 
appointed, shall, when requested by both parties to a dispute, act 
as a forum to adjust and decide upon questions at issue between 
workers and their employers, provided, in its opinion, the subject 
is one of sufficient importance. 

"This Department will not consider abstract industrial 
problems. 
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"This Department assumes no powers of arbitration unless 
such powers be conferred by both parties to a dispute." 

The Civic Federation recognizes conditions and aims to im- 
prove them in the interest of the pubUc welfare. Railroad acci- 
dents do not argue for the stage-coach, but that the railroad should 
be better constructed so that accidents may be more and more 
eliminated. Education upon this great question of labor and capi- 
tal is not entirely confined to the labor side. We have found in 
our short experience that education is needed upon the other side 
as well, and if the Civic Federation succeeds in bringing out a more 
conciliatory spirit on both sides and thereby contributes to a better 
understanding of such principles as have been laid down to-night 
by Senator Hanna and Mr. Gompers, it will be doing a very great 
public service. 

It will perhaps surprise some of you, I confess, that before I 
became more familiar with this subject, I was agreeably surprised, 
to hear, in the conferences recently held in the rooms of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, one of the most important officers of or- 
ganized labor, state, that he wished it to be understood, that 
organized labor does not approve of sympathetic strikes, and that 
organized labor has come to the conclusion that restrictions of 
output should not be permitted, as all such efforts were uneconom- 
ical. 

The chances for industrial peace in this country are greater 
than they are in any other country. The fact that this conflict 
and antagonism have existed and now exist in the countries of 
Europe, is no reason why the same conditions should obtain in the 
United States, and the reason is very evident. In the first place, 
we are not divided in this country into permanently distinct classes. 
There is no fixed gap between the laboring and capitalistic classes. 
The most successful capitalists in this country to-day are men who 
have themselves risen from the ranks of labor, men who have been 
the architects of their own fortune. The large fortunes of to-day 
are to a great extent held by the men who achieved them, and for 
that reason there is a natural and closer contact between capitalists 
and laborers in this country than in any other. In America, as a 
rule, the great fortunes are not as yet in the hands of the second, 
third and fourth generations and are never likely to be to any con- 
siderable extent. 

I will refer but briefly to the work the Industrial Department 
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of the National Civic Federation has performed since its organiza- 
tion in December last: The first contest that came up before it 
was the threatened clothing cutters' strike. This strike affected 
forty thousand hands in the clothing trade. It was announced in 
October before the organization of this committee, and was to 
go into effect on the first of January. On our committee we had 
the chief representatives both of the clothing cutters and of the 
manufacturers. A meeting was called of a section of the com- 
mittee of the Civic Federation, and when the two chiefs of the rival 
interests came together, the trouble was satisfactorily adjusted in 
the course of ten minutes. The next matter that claimed our help 
was the Dayton Cash Register strike. It began nine months ago, 
or more, and consequently before our committee was formed. We 
were asked to mediate by the Cash Register people, and we are 
gratified to state that that great trouble after we had been called 
in was very speedily adjusted. 

The third matter was the Union Iron Workers' strike in San 
Francisco. It began nine months ago, six months before our com- 
mittee was organized. Our committee was called in and the ad- 
justment was largely, if not entirely, due to -our mediation. 

A number of other questions have come before us ; one was that 
of the paper manufacturers; a general strike had been decided 
upon and we brought the workmen and paper manufacturers to- 
gether and they had a conference, and as a result postponed the 
question of their differences for further consideration. 

Then there was the Boston Freight Handlers' trouble. The 
Civic Federation came into that upon the invitation of the Mayor 
of Boston and the Massachusetts Board of Arbitration; and 
without arrogating to oturselves too much credit, I think both of 
those bodies concede that we were of material help in adjustine 
those difficulties. 

The anthracite coal controversy has been before us. You 
know that the springtime always produces a great many labor 
troubles. They are called the spring crop of strikes. I do not 
know whether we can uproot all the seed; in fact, I know we can- 
not. I think there has been rather less of it thus far this spring 
than usual. Still the entire spring has not gone by, and we cannot 
yet tell what may happen. At any rate, we have brought together 
the leading coal operators and the leading representatives of the 
coal miners ; brought them face to face, and that is a thing that had 
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not been done before. They discussed their various grievances, 
and the whole matter has been adjourned for a month in order that 
each side may consider and deliberate.^ 

There are other important matters before us. We are happy 
to say up to the present time, which we think is rather remarkable, 
we have as yet had no failure to report.^ I am proud to say this 
because I am afraid in another year, should you have Senator 
Hanna and Mr. Gompers before you, they may not be able to bear 
witness to so good a report. I will say, however, that at the con- 
ference in December, where there were present the representatives 
of two million organized laborers and of the leading employers of 
the country, we. were impressed with the desire of these men to 
endeavor to find a common ground upon which they might arrive 
at a better understanding. The representatives of labor in their 
treatment of the subject were highminded and liberal in their 
views ; I think I am voicing the sentiments of everyone of my col- 
leagues in the Civic Federation when I say that such men as 
Gompers, Mitchell, Sargent and Duncan have given every evi- 
dence of being conservative, patriotic and considerate of the public 
welfare. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the powers of the Civic 
Federation are entirely voluntary, and that its effective force is 
public opinion. We can advise, endeavor to conciliate, remove 
misunderstandings, and invite both sides of the controversy to 
come together and confer. We cannot compel, except by the 
force of reason and public opinion. We may invite to arbitration ; 
we may upon request of both sides arbitrate. Arbitration is a 
powerful weapon, and experience has shown that the side in the 
wrong is the first to object, upon the ground, " There is nothing to 
arbitrate." That answer is itself a confession of wrong. It was 
Perm's famous maxim, "We must concede the liberties we de- 
mand." If both sides to this controversy will bear that maxim 
in mind, much trouble can be avoided. That maxim implies that 
organization on the one side justifies, if it does not compel, organi- 
zation on the other side ; and each side must concede the rights 
which it claims for itself, and any contest waged upon principles 
which conflict with such concessions the public will not justify. 

' This statement was made April 5, 1902. 

* A strike was declared in the anthracite mines in May, 1902, and had not been settled when 
this paper went to press. — Editor. 
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The refusal to recognize conditions does not change those condi- 
tions, and often embitters the relations that exist between the 
respective sides. The mission of the Civic Federation is one of 
peace, and like all peacemakers will doubtless, as time runs on, 
come in for abuse and misinterpretation of its purposes. We are 
prepared for this reward, and so long as we remain trtfe to our mis- 
sion, and that we will so remain our membership is a guarantee, 
no amount of abuse will cause us to flinch from the duty that is 
before us. 



